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licity,”  but  that  it  may  shut  all  others 
out  and  then  be  paid  zealous  court  to  by 
them.  It  seeks  to  monopolize  the  common 
heritage  to  its  own  narrowly  exclusive 
use,  and  in  designating  itself  “The  Holy 


Catholic  Church”  would  implicitly  and 
explicitly  deny  the  sacred  name  to  that 
“mystical  body”  of  Christ,  “which  is  the 
blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people.” 
Yale  University. 


Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address 

By  General  James  Grant  Wilson 

[The  “Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln”  by*  General  Wilson  in  our  issue  of  February  20, 
1913,  has  brought  us  several  letters  of  commendation,  among  them  a request  that  the  author  deliver 
the  Gettysburg  address  into  a phonograph  in  imitation  of  Lincoln’s  voice  in  order  that  future  gen- 
erations may  get  some  knowledge,  tho  at  second  hand,  of  Lincoln’s  magner  of  speaking.  This  Gen- 
eral Wilson  does  not  consider  himself  competent  to  do,  but  he  has  provided  us  with  facsimiles  of 
two  versions  of  the  Gettysburg  address  in  Lincoln’s  hand.  There  are  said  to  be  a hundred 
versions  of  this  address  in  circulation  and  the  last  Congress  past  a resolution  calling  upon  the 
librarian  of  the  Congressional  Library  to  decide  upon  the  correct  text  to  be  engraved  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Lincoln  memorial  to  be  erected  at  Washington. — Editor.]  • 


It  was  the  writer’s  happy  privilege  to 
hear  several  of  the  most  famous  speeches 
delivered  before  and  during  the  Civil 
War  by  the  great  American  of  whom 
Lowell  said: 

Here  was  a type  of  the  true  elder  race, 

And  one  of  Plutarch’s  men  talked  with  us 
face  to  face, 

Lincoln  was  not  only  one  of  the  wisest 
of  men,  but  the  English-speaking  world 
is  now  aware  that  he  was  among  its 
greatest  orators.  This  fact  was  not 
fully  appreciated  during  his  life.  The 
flowers  of  rhetoric  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  from  his  speeches,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  Webster  or  Burke, 
Bright  or  Gladstone,  could  have  found 
equally  beautiful  and  pure  language  to 
express  the  broad  philosophy  and  the  ex- 
quisite pathos  of  the  Gettysburg  address 
of  half  a century  ago. 

The  high  tide  of  the  Rebellion  broke 
on  the  rocky  hights  and  hills  of  Gettys- 
burg and  Vicksburg  in  the  first  week  of 
July,  1863.  Since  that  time  Grant  and 
Thomas,  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  Meade 
and  Hancock,  with  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  mighty  opposing  hosts 
that  met  on  those  hard  fought  and  de- 
cisive fields,  have  crossed  the  silent  river 
and  joined  the  vast  and  peaceful  bivouac 
of  the  dead.  Four  months  later  followed 
the  solemn  ceremonial  of  dedicating  the 
Pennsylvania  battle  ground,  destined  in 
the  coming  centuries  to  be  more  famous 
than  Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  American  history  that  such 


an  event  had  occurred,  which  circum- 
stance of  itself  was  sufficient  to  lend  in- 
terest to  the  occasion.  Lincoln,  with  sev- 
eral members  of  his  Cabinet,  was  pres- 
ent, together  with  many  of  the  nation’s 
most  illustrious  statesmen  and  soldiers. 
It  was  a cloudless  and  perfect  autumn 
day,  and  thousands  from  far  and  near 
were  assembled  on  the  forever  famous 
battlefield  to  listen  to  the  oration  of  New 
England’s  most  distinguished  and  classic 
living  orator.  Delivered  with  his  accus- 
tomed grace,  Edward  Everett’s  long  ad- 
dress was  smooth  and  cold,  lacking  a 
single  stirring  thought,  vivid  picture  or 
patriotic  appeal. 

Then  followed,  at  a few  minutes'  be- 
fore two  o’clock,  the  President’s  short 
and  simple  speech,  so  felicitous  and  so 
perfect.  Not  a sound  broke  the  solemn 
stillness.  The  immense  audience  that  was 
within  the  sound  of  his  strong  tenor 
and  far-reaching  voice  listened  almost 
breathlessly  during  its  delivery,  which 
occupied  precisely  135  seconds.  While 
holding  his  manuscript  of  two  sheets  in 
his  left  hand,  Lincoln  made  no  use  of  it. 
As  on  the  occasion  of  the  President’s 
second  inaugural  address,  in  March, 
1865,  there  was  a loud  outburst  of  ap- 
plause at  its  close,  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if,  either  at  Gettysburg  or  the 
nation’s  capital,  these  brief  and  perfect 
examples  of  English  oratory  were  fully 
appreciated.  They  were  the  crowning 
efforts  of  his  career  as  a public  speaker. 
Had  Abraham  Lincoln  made  no  other, 
these  two  gems  of  our  language  would 
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have  sufficed  to  have  won  for  him  ever- 
lasting renown  as  an  orator.  Except 
Washington’s  farewell  address,  I know 
of  no  important  writing  that  is  likely  to 
outlive  them.  Emerson  asserted  that 
“Lincoln’s  brief  speech  at  Gettysburg 
will  not  easily  be  surpassed  by  words  de- 
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livered  on  any  recorded  occasion.”  Glad- 
stone said  to  the  present  writer  that  he 
“knew  of  no  nineteenth  century  utter- 
ances comparable  to  it.”  May  we  not 
apply  to  the  address  the  epithet  “immor- 
tal,” used  by  Kossuth  when  in  this  coun- 
try, in  speaking  of  Webster’s  celebrated 
Hulseman  letter? 

On  the  day  after  the  dedication  Mr. 
Everett  vrrote  to  the  President:  “Permit 
me  to  express  my  great  admiration  of 
the  thoughts  exprest  by  you  with  such 
•eloquent  simplicity  and  appropriateness 
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THE  FOURTH  CO>Y,  MADE  FOR  BANCROFT 

at  the  consecration  of  the  cemetery.  I 
should  be  glad  if  I could  flatter  myself 
that  I came  so  near  the  central  idea  of 
the  occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did  in 
two  minutes.”  Another  less  distinguished 
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person  who  was  present  writes : “I  stood 
close  by  and  heard  that  speech  delivered. 
It  came  upon  us,  after  the  ponderous 
and  elaborate  rhetoric  of  Edward  Ever- 
ett, like  a blaze  of  real  fire  after  a 
matchless  picture  of  fire.  It  sprang,  like 
the  strophes  of  old,  out  of  a chastened 
heart,  almost  broken  with  the  weight  of 
conquest,  but  still  dauntless  in  its  Amer- 
ican faith;  and  the  man  who  spoke  the 
words  was  for  the  moment  transfigured 
for  us,  and  his  furrowed  face  and  gaunt 
form  took  on  the  light  that  never  was  on 
land  or  sea,  so  that  he  became  the  arche- 
type of  the  people  themselves,  uttering, 
better  than  he  knew,  the  great  prayer  of 
that  finer  and  better  humanity  that  our 
fathers  and  we  believed  was  to  come 
with  liberty  and  equality  out  of  storm 

Said  Stanton,  the  great  War  Secre- 
tary, referring  to  the  two  addresses : 
“Mr.  Everett  has  made  a speech  that  will 
make  three  columns  in  the  newspapers, 
and  the  President  has  made  one  of  per- 
haps forty  or  fifty  lines.  EveretPs  is  the 
speech  of  a scholar,  polished  to  the  last 
possibility.  It  is  elegant  and  it  is  learned ; 
but  Lincoln’s  speech  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  anybody’s  speeches  are  re- 
membered who  speaks  in  the  English 
language.”  “This  was  th©  truth,”  adds 
Charles  A.  Dana,  who  relates  the  inci- 
dent. 1 “If  you  will  compare  these  two 
speeches  now  you  will  get  an  idea  how 
superior  genius  is  to  education— how 
superior  that  intellectual  faculty  is 
which  regards  everything  with  the  fire 
of  earnestness  in  the  soul — ^with  the  re- 
lentless purpose  of  a heart  devoted  to 
objects  beyond  literature.”  / 

The  President  made  five  copies  of  the 
world’s  masterpiece  of  rhetorical  art. 
Two  were  .written  before  its  delivery 
and  three  were  written  after  his  return 
from  Gettysburg.  The  first  was  finished 
the  day  before  his  departure  from  Wash- 
ington, and  on  his  arrival  at  Gettysburg 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  a few  slight  altera- 
tions on  the  second  sheet.  This  is  the 
copy  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  but,  as 
already  stated,  he  did  not  refer  to  in  its 
delivery.  It  was  long  in  the  possession  of 
his  secretary  and  biographer,  John  G. 
Nicolay,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by 
the  President,  but  since  his  death  has 
unfortunately  disappeared,  and  nothing 


is  now  known  of  it.  Luckily  it  was  fac- 
similed before  its  loss,  and  a copy  accom- 
panies this  article. 

The  second  copy  is  almost  a duplicate 
of  the  first,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  one 
its  author  intended  to  take  with  him  to 
Gettysburg,  but  which  in  some  way  was 
overlooked  or  forgotten  and  later,  on  his 
return  to  Washington,  was  presented  to 
Col.  John  Hay,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  family.  The  third  copy  of  the 
address  was  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
request  of  George  Bancroft  for  the 
Maryland  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Fair, 
held  in  Baltimore  in  the  spring  of  1864. 
Having  been  inadvertently  written  on 
both  sides  of  a sheet,  it  was  unavailable 
for  the  purpose  of  lithographic  repro- 
duction in  fac-simile  in  a volume  entitled 
Autograph  Leaves  of  Our  Country's 
Authors,  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  fair, 
and  the  President  was  requested  by  Mr. 
Bancroft  to  make  another  copy,  at  the 
same  time  granting  the  historian’s  wish 
to  retain  the  first  transcript  of  the  ad- 
dress. This  is  preserved  by  Mr.  Ban- 
croft’s family.  The  fifth  copy  of  the 
Gettysburg  address  was  also  made  early 
in  1864,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Everett,  to 
be  bound  with  the  manuscript  of  his 
oration  and  the  President’s  letter  to  him 
of  the  20th  of  November,  1863,  in  a vol- 
ume to  be  sold  at  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Fair  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  among  the 
many  differences  to  be  found  between 
the  first  two  versions  of  the  address  and 
the  three  later  ones,  the  most  important 
are  the  words  “under  God,”  which  were 
interpolated  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  spoke, 
for  they  do  not  appear  in  the  Nicolay  or 
Hay  manuscripts,  but  are  a part  of  the 
President’s  final  revision,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  one  that  will  be  inscribed  in 
the. Lincoln  monument  to  be  erected  by 
the  nation  in  Washington. 

Lincoln  asserted  of  the  soldiers  who 
fought  at  Gettysburg  that  the  world 
would  little  note  or  long  remember  what 
he  said,>ut  that  it  would  never  forget 
what  they  did.  This  statement  is  not 
true;  the  words,  of  the  orator  have  had 
a longer  and  more  memorable  life  than 
the  deeds  they  immortalized,  and  will  be 
remembered  thru  all  the  endless  and 
everlasting  ages. 

New  York  City. 


